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Do We Face A Teacher Shortage? 


MR. McBURNEY: Our speakers today 
are Arthur G. Adams, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Illinois; Paul G. Edwards, Vice Chair- 
man of the Board of Examiners of the 
Chicago Public Schools; Mrs. T. H. 
Ludlow, President of the Illinois Con- 
- gress of Parents and Teachers; and 
- E. T. McSwain, Dean of the School of 
Education at Northwestern University. 

Now, Adams, do we face a teacher 
shortage? 


MR. ADAMS: The teacher shortage in 
the United States has developed rapid- 
ly since the Korean conflict. It looked 
as if we were going to be fairly well 
staffed with competent teachers until 
industry, business and the war effort 
started employing teachers, at the 
same time drafting future teachers. 
Not only are the male prospects for 
teaching being taken into the many 
branches of the services, but many of 
the young women who, no doubt, 
would have entered college to train 
for teaching, are entering the services 
and industry. Today we face the 
greatest teacher shortage ever known. 


Employ Substitutes 


MRS. LUDLOW: Well, as parents, of 
course, we realize there is a teacher 
shortage because of the large classes. 
Our children seem to be in over- 
crowded classes, and we have to em- 
ploy many substitutes for regular and 
fully qualified teachers. 


MR. McBURNEY: Mr. Adams said we 
face the greatest teacher shortage this 
country has ever known. Would you 
spell that out a bit, Edwards? How 
serious is it in our great city of 
Chicago? 

MR. EDWARDS: In Chicago, five 
years ago, we had a backlog of ap- 
proximately 2500 teachers waiting 
assignment. Today that backlog has 
disappeared entirely, and we are em- 
ploying a little over 2,000 substitute 
teachers who do not hold regular cer- 
tificates, in order that the children of 


Chicago may have a teacher every 
day. That means that in Chicago 
there are approximately 70,000 chil- 
dren being taught by substitute teach- 
ers. 

MR. McSWAIN: To understand the 
national picture, McBurney, it is ne- 
cessary to recognize the school popu- 
lation. Last year we had 27,000,000 
boys and girls in our public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and 4,- 
000,000 in the parochial schools. By 
1960 we will have 40,000,000 boys and 
girls in our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Of course, looking at it another way, 
in 1957 we will have 7,500,000 more 
boys and girls in the elementary 
schools in this country than we had in 
1947. That means that we will need, 
each year, for the next ten years, 
approximately 100,000 new teachers if 
we are going to provide the instruc- 
tion needed in the classrooms. 


MR. McBURNEY: Have you faced 
this kind of shortage in your work in 
the State of Illinois? I assume you 
have, Adams. 


Shortage in Elementary School 


MR. ADAMS: Yes, that’s very true, 
and we can see the demand is going 
to exceed the supply, both in the ele- 
mentary and the high schools. The 
greatest shortage in Illinois, however, 
has been in the elementary field. 

MR. McBURNEY: And by that you 
mean the grammar schools, the grade 
schools. 


MR. ADAMS: That’s right. However, 
we do have five fields in the high 
schools where we have a shortage: 
Music, Art, Girls Physical Education, 
Home Economics, and Library. 

MR. McBURNEY: Is the situation you 
describe pretty evenly distributed na- 
tionally, McSwain? 

MR. McSWAIN: Yes, I think we can 
say that, nation-wide, it applies to 
nearly all communities. Of course, in 
some communities, due to the shift in 
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our population, it may be more acute 
than in others. 


MRS. LUDLOW: Of course, our par- 
ents down in the rural areas are the 
ones who keep complaining to us about 
the lack of teachers. They seem to 
think the rural areas are the ones 
where the shortage is greatest. 


MR. EDWARDS: The shortage is 
greatest in the rural areas or in the 
areas where the standard of teacher 
preparation seems to be the lowest. 
Where the standard of teacher prep- 
aration is the lowest, the salaries are 
more inadequate, and teachers mi- 
grate from those areas into areas 
where the salaries are more satis- 
factory. 


MR. McBURNEY: Then you would 
expect the most serious problem in 
some of the lower population areas, is 
that correct? 


National Situation 


MR. EDWARDS: Well, I would expect 
that to be true on a national basis, 
but, of course, there comes a time 
when you have to meet the shortage 
in the elementary schools, even in the 
larger cities, with certain practical 
expedients, because you have to keep 
the public schools open. 

MRS. LUDLOW: Yes, but those ex- 
pedients are what worry us, because 
that means you have teachers on the 
job who are not really top teachers. 
They are not really qualified teachers. 
People aren’t always aware of that, 
so in some ways it is almost more 
dangerous than having a vacancy once 
in a while so that people will know 
about it. 

MR. McSWAIN: I’d like to follow that, 
Mrs. Ludlow, with the thought that 
even though we have this crucial short- 
age at the present, we have for years 
had a shortage of highly qualified 
teachers in the elementary schools and 
in the high schools. It has been more 
acute in the elementary than in the 
high schools. 

MR. EDWARDS: I also want to bring 
out the fact that this is not a tempo- 
rary shortage. As far ahead as we 
can see, for at least the next fifteen 
years, we are going to be faced with 
this same problem, in increasing pro- 


portions, unless something very defi- 
nite is done to take steps to recruit 
more people for the teaching pro- 
fession. 


MR. McSWAIN: There is one way I 
hope we won’t move, and that is to 
reduce the standards of the require- 
ments for teaching by issuing large 
numbers of temporary or emergency 
certificates. 

Sometimes I hear some people say, 
“Well, I’ll go back to the classroom 
because of this teacher shortage.’’ If 
they are competent, then let’s employ 
them. If they are not competent, let’s 
protect the boys and girls. 

MRS. LUDLOW: We agree with that 
completely, Dr. McSwain. Teachers 
are too important to the welfare of 


children to have poor teachers. We 
just can’t do that. 
MR. EDWARDS: Dr. McBurney, 


whenever we issue a substitute cer- 
tificate, we also enroll ‘that teacher 
in an in-service training program, and 
she must work in that in-service train- 
ing program toward meeting the re- 
quirements for permanent certifica- 
tion. You have to build not only for 
the present but for the future if you’re 
going to solve this problem. 


‘Not a Temporary Problem’ 

MR. McBURNEY: You say this is not 
a temporary postwar problem we face, 
but that it is something we are going 
to have to look ahead to for some 
years to come. 

MR. EDWARDS: It’s something much ~ 
bigger. 

MR. McBURNEY: Why is that? Are 
we producing more children, or is it 
just the over-all increase in the popu- 
lation? 

MR. McSWAIN: If we take the reports 
of our population trend, our popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of 3,000,- 
000 each year, and all of these are 
potential clients for the schools. We 
are told by many reports that for a 
number of years to come we can ex- 
pect an increase of approximately a 
million each year in the schools. 
MRS. LUDLOW: Yes, and I think too, 
these war conditions have made young 
people so uncertain that they appar- 
ently are marrying very much young- 
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er, and so are beginning families very 
much sooner. As a result, we are get- 
ting more children because there is a 
longer period of productivity. Many 
of these young people, 20 years old, 
already have a child or two, and we 
didn’t use to have that situation. 
MR. McBURNEY: Is there any possi- 
bility, Adams, that we are trying to 
maintain too high standards for teach- 
er certification, and, as a result, keep- 
ing people out of the business who 
might make reasonably effective 
teachers? 


High Standards 

MR. ADAMS: No, I don’t think our 
standards are too high. I don’t think 
that the standards for teachers can 
ever be too high. I believe we have 
been negligent in getting people to 
enter the field of teaching. I think a 
lot of our teachers, a lot of our high 
school principals and superintendents 
and other leaders have not given the 
amount of time that they should have 
to proper guidance and in getting the 
young men and young women of 
ability to enter the teaching field. 

I think the strength of this country 
rests with the people who are edu- 
cated. I think that one of the reasons 
we have been able to meet the situa- 
tion in the last three wars has been 
because of our educated populace. 
They have been willing to follow; they 
have been capable followers. 

I don’t think that our standards can 
be too high. I think we should work 
day and night to get hold of as many 
good teachers as we can to staff the 
schools of this nation. 


MR. McBURNEY: But don’t you face 
a pretty difficult problem here now? 
I have a young son who conceivably 
might make a teacher. I think he is 
capable. But can I, in good con- 
science, encourage that boy to go into 
teaching, with the kind of salary situa- 
tion that he would face as a teacher? 
Especially when you consider what 
it’s going to cost me, or somebody, to 
get him prepared to teach, to get one 
of these certificates. 

MR. McSWAIN: Well, the average 
salary for the teachers in this country 
last year was $3360. The average 
salary of all employed people was 
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$3390. The average salary of those in 
the professions of dentistry, law and 
medicine, was $9120. The economic 
factor is important. 

I think there is another reason. 
Many young people are not motivated 
by what I would call the public mind, 
the thinking of adults in the commun- 
ity as to the importance of teaching. 
Many of them do not look upon it as 
a profession. 


"Dignity Profession’ 

MR. EDWARDS: I think we have to 
dignify the profession of teaching just 
as we have dignified the profession of 
law, or medicine, and other similar 
professions, such as engineering, and 
until it is so dignified by the commu- 
nity and until we are able to maintain 
high teacher standards, the public will 
not respond by supporting them with 
adequate salaries. If we could dignify 
the profession and develop high stand- 
ards for our teachers, the public will 
respond and be willing to pay the 
salaries. That has been our experi- 
ence in Chicago. 

MRS. LUDLOW: I think that is true, 
but I do think we have to be realistic 
about it. I think this salary business 
is something that is really fundamen- 
tal. 

I don’t think it’s the beginning salary 
that bothers.so much, but it is the fu- 
ture. If you have a lid on salaries — 
for a man, especially, so he knows 
he’ll never get any more than $4,500, 
which is about what your elementary 
teachers can go to — what is the use 
of going into something that is a dead- 
end street? It seems to me that what 
we have to watch out for is to make 
it worth while to keep them in, so let’s 
have the terminal salaries, especially, 
made very high, so they will stay in 
the profession. 

MR. McSWAIN: I think if we did that, 
Mrs. Ludlow, we might attract more 
competent young men to prepare. for 
teaching in the elementary schools, as 
well as in the secondary schools, and 
it is very important for us to have 
more men in the elementary schools. 
Only about 10 per cent of all the teach- 
ers in the elementary schools are men. 
Now, that is not in any way reflecting 
on the pulchritude or intelligence of 
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women, but an elementary school is 
likely to be an abnormal sociological 
environment for a boy unless there are 
some men in the schools. 


MR. McBURNEY: Of course, you peo- 
ple are talking about a profession that 
requires a lot of specialized prepara- 
tion. You talk about people finishing 
high school, spending four years in 
college, and in a good many situations 
now they require a master’s degree or 
its equivalent, which means another 
year in college. That is a lot of money 
to invest in a job that is going to net 
you in the low three thousands. It 
just doesn’t make sense. 

Is there any way you can help pro- 
spective teachers get an education, 
Adams? Is that a factor of any con- 
sequence? 


MR. ADAMS: There are quite a few 
scholarships available, but to my way 
of thinking I don’t believe there are 
nearly enough. There are a lot of 
good boys and girls who would make 
good teachers who don’t have the 
money to attend college today. The 
cost of a college education is perhaps 
two to two and one-half times as much 
as it was in 1940, and with the amount 
of taxes that the average family pays 
today — the type of people who send 
their boys and girls away to become 
teachers — they just don’t have that 
kind of money to put these boys and 
girls in school. 


New Fields Open 


MR. McSWAIN: I think it’s necessary 
for us, along with what Adams has 
said, to keep in mind something that 
was called to my attention by a 
teacher in Chicago yesterday: For 
many decades, teaching was about the 
only occupational field that women 
could enter. Now, in recent decades, 
many other occupational fields and 
professions have opened up which are 
more attractive in terms of salary and 
in terms of working conditions, and 
many of the young women who here- 
tofore, by necessity almost, had to go 
into teaching, are now selecting other 
occupational fields. 

MRS. LUDLOW: I do think the cost 
of education enters into it, though. 
The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has quite an extensive schol- 


arship program whereby we offer 
scholarships, and we find that they 
are all taken, and yet some of them 
are dropped because even our scholar- 
ship is not adequate, and they have to 
leave school. 


MR. EDWARDS: Money is a factor, 
and salary is a big factor in this thing. 
I should hate to have the impression 
left here, however, that these are the 
only factors that decide whether a 
person should enter the teaching pro- 
fession or not. There are a _ great 
many satisfactions that come to people 
in the teaching profession. There are 
opportunities for teachers to grow in 
the profession, and teaching, for many 
people, is a very satisfactory and fine 
professional type of employment. 


MR. McSWAIN: I grant you that, 
Edwards. At the same time, I think 
it is necessary for us to be realistic if 
we want to attract more young men 
and women of real promise to enter 
the teaching profession. 


Large Classes 


The size of the class today is a 
crucial problem. In many of our class- 
rooms teachers have to work with 35 
or 40 or 45 children. That is not an 
easy load. Teaching has become more 
difficult. 

Then there are the demands that the 
public makes upon teachers in many 
communities, and the fact that they 
cannot follow the same kind of citizen- 
ship activities is accepted by many 
people. I am not saying that teachers 
should not be expected to meet high 
standards of citizenship. What I am 
saying is that a teacher, in his private 
life, should be allowed the privileges 
that any other citizen of the commu- 
nity wants for himself. 


MRS. LUDLOW: In other words, we 
don’t want to penalize a person be- 
cause he or she happens to want to 
be a good teacher. That is what we 
are doing, in a way. We often make 
things so difficult for the people who 
really want to teach and who are good 
teachers that they leave the profes- 
sion. 


MR. EDWARDS: I would agree that 
poor facilities for housing pupils and 
teachers is something that has de- 
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terred people from entering the teach- 
ing profession, and certainly the over- 
crowded classroom is a very great 
factor. We have classes of 48 pupils 
per teacher in Chicago, in some in- 
stances, which is just out of reason. 
As to prying into the personal lives 
of teachers, and their lack of social 
status, I feel that has been overcome 
in the larger communities. That is 
one of the reasons that teachers are 
drifting into the larger communities, 
away from the smaller communities. 


MR. McBURNEY: Let’s take a minute 
out here, if we may, to see where we 
are in this discussion. 

We are perfectly agreed that we 
face a serious teacher shortage, and 
we have been discussing a number of 
the factors that very apparently con- 
tribute to this shortage. I understand 
Mr. Edwards has entered the objection 
that we mustn’t overemphasize the 
importance of salaries and the mone- 
tary factor that is involved, and I 
grant that. I think he has a good 
point, but salaries and the cost of 
teacher preparation are factors never- 
theless. 

Now, if we are as short of teachers 
as you people say we are, I suggest, 
too, that we must then be short of 
classroom facilities. If you are going 
to hire as many teachers as this short- 
age would seem to indicate we need, 
you are going to have to add consider- 
ably to the physical plant. All that 
adds up to a lot of money! Are we 
prepared as a nation to face the kind 
of bill you people are discussing here? 


Financial Support 


MR. McSWAIN: This nation is the 
wealthiest nation in the world. We 
can afford to support what we think 
to be important for our national sur- 
vival. We are spending approximately 
65 billion dollars now for military prep- 
aration, which is expedient. Last year 
we spent 5 billion dollars providing 
leadership for the boys and girls who 
will be our future citizens. 

I don’t think it’s a matter of cost if 
we want it! We can afford education 
today! I think it’s a matter of helping 
the layman — by studying his schools 
and studying the problem of education 
in this country — to see what it means 
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if we don’t provide the funds necessary 
to secure the teachers we need. 


MR. EDWARDS: If you’re going to 
spend more on the superficial things 
of life than you are on the very founda- 
tion of American democracy, it will 
only be one generation before you no 
longer have democracy. 


MRS. LUDLOW: In other words, we 
can’t afford not to support education! 


MR. McBURNEY: But do the people 
really want education in the terms 
that you people are talking about here 
today? You see them vote down bond 
issues. I had a recent experience with 
that. It involved a high school that 
was desperately crowded; there was 
no question about it. The bond issue 
was voted down flat, in spite of every- 
thing we could do. 


MRS. LUDLOW: They didn’t under- 
stand. 


MR. EDWARDS: I don’t think they 
understood when they voted down the 
bond issue. Chicago just passed a 
$50,000,000 bond issue for building 
school buildings, but, incidentally, be- 
cause of the high cost of construction, 
that isn’t going to be adequate. 


MR. ADAMS: I feel this way about the 
buildings. If we had all the buildings 
we needed at the present time, we 
would need thousands and thousands 
more teachers. I know of a school that 
last year wanted to employ about 38 
teachers, and they had the money to 
employ those teachers, but they only 
employed 18 because they didn’t have 
the school buildings. Here were about 
600 students in this particular town 
who were distributed in other class- 
rooms, which made those classrooms 
overcrowded. As Dr. McSwain said, 
those teachers don’t feel they can do 
a good job, and they want to walk out 
and quit because they are over- 
crowded. 


"Inform the People’ 


We need the buildings, and we need 
the teachers, and we need the support 
from the layman. I think we are go- 
ing to have to carry this problem to 
the people and let them know of the 
teacher shortage and this building 
shortage. 

MR. McSWAIN: The fact that we can 
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reasonably expect one million more 
children each year in our schools for 
the next ten years means it is going 
to cost more to support our schools. 
Now the question is: Are we in this 
country understanding what, from my 
point of view, the Politburo in Russia 
is doing in education? They look upon 
education as a weapon. They are do- 
ing everything they can to control the 
minds of the youth in order that their 
program may survive. To me, in this 
country, education is no longer a per- 
sonal matter. It has become a na- 
tional concern. It undergirds our 
national survival, and I don’t think 
there is anything more important 
facing the citizens of this country than 
that every effort be made to improve 
the quality of teaching in the class- 
rooms for our young citizens. 

MR. McBURNEY: How are we going 
to lick this problem? What recom- 
mendations do you have? 

MR. EDWARDS: I would like to 
dwell for one more moment on what 
McSwain has just said. We have to 
get understanding between the public 
and the people in education who know 
this problem. The best public rela- 
tions between the school and the com- 
munity evolve from the enthusiasm of 
the children. You only get an en- 
thusiastic child, a child enthusiastic 
about school when you get an efficient, 
enthusiastic, well-prepared teacher. 

If you break down the standards of 
teacher preparation and put this thing 
on an emergency basis, and lower the 
standard of the whole thing through 
that method, then you’re not going to 
get the support of the public for the 
schools. 

MR. McBURNEY: That’s the begin- 
ning of the end? 

MR. EDWARDS: That’s the beginning 
of the end! 


"Study Problem’ 


MR. McSWAIN: There is one sugges- 
tion I would give. Instead of so many 
people criticizing the schools and the 
teachers, we should join together, as 
individuals, in groups, and study the 
problem of public education in this 
country, and determine what needs 
to be done in order to make our 
schools strong. 


MRS. LUDLOW: Yes, I think so, too. 
In fact, I think some of this criticism 
is another way of undermining de- 
mocracy — some of this unwarranted 
criticism. I think that we, as PTA 
groups and other civic groups, have 
a job to go out and to convince the 
public or to prove to the public that 
the welfare of democracy and the 
welfare of the public schools are so 
closely linked that when one goes, the 
other goes. Then if we are convinced 
about that, we will know that the best 
thing about a school, as Mr. Edwards 
has said, is the teacher. That is the 
important thing. Therefore, they will 
really want competent teachers, and 
will want to pay for them. 


MR. McBURNEY: May I say a word 
about this criticism of the public 
schools? I don’t object to criticism as 
such, and I don’t think you do. 


MRS. LUDLOW: I’m sure I don’t. 


‘Undermine Schools' 


MR. McBURNEY: But where you are 
getting an attempt to undermine the 
schools under the guise of criticism, 
I object to that very strenuously, and 
I think we are getting some of that 
today. There are people who profess 
to be friends of the public schools who 
are far from friends of the public 
schools. 


MR. ADAMS: I think there is a ray of 
sunshine in this whole picture. There 
is one of the lay organizations in the 
State of Illinois that has certainly 
given a lot of service and spent a lot 
of time and effort and money on 
teacher recruitment. I’m thinking of 
the Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the fine work they have 
done. I believe that if all of the other 
lay organizations had a complete 
understanding and were circularized 
and told of the shortage of teachers 
and the shortage of school buildings, 
our problem would soon mold itself 
into one that we could solve. I really 
feel they have done a great service 
for the schools. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you share that 
enthusiasm, Mrs. Ludlow? 

MRS. LUDLOW: I do indeed. That is 
good as far as it goes, but I think 
we'll have to do more than talk about 
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it. We’ll have to see to it that these 
things are done in the way of raising 
salaries, especially in the terminal 
salaries. I really feel that is im- 
portant — that there be a future to 
teaching, and that conditions be such 
that teachers have at least the satis- 
faction of accomplishing the job they 
want to do, decent class loads and 
adequate classrooms. 


MR. EDWARDS: I agree entirely with 
what you have said, Mrs. Ludlow, but 
I don’t think people who are interested 
in the public schools, in general, real- 
ize the size of this problem. I think 
we have been thinking about it in 
terms, probably, of a little local prob- 
lem; that doesn’t give us the concep- 
tion of what it amounts to on a na- 
tional basis. 


MR. McSWAIN: And the size of the 
problem requires me to try to guess, 
as best I can, what will be the re- 
quirements and duties for citizenship 
in 1875. We are moving in a more 
and more complex world, and it is 
important that these boys and girls 
have every chance to develop the 
mental and moral power that success- 
ful citizenship, national and interna- 
tional, is going to require in the years 
ahead of us. 

I come back to the point that if 
more citizens and civic groups were 
to study the problem of teacher edu- 
cation and public education in this 
country, and get the facts, the facts 
themselves will motivate them to try 
to do something about it. 


Tax Situation 


MR. McBURNEY: Don’t you confront 
certain American communities with a 
very serious problem, indeed, where 
you are relying on a relatively small 
taxing unit to support the schools? It 
is going to place quite a drain on them 
if they go through with the kind of 
program you people envision. 

MR. EDWARDS: That means a 
broader tax base for. public educa- 
tion. 

MRS. LUDLOW: That means more 
state support. 

MR. EDWARDS: You can’t put it all 
on real estate. It has to be based on 
more than such a narrow tax base as 
it is on today. 
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MR. McBURNEY: In other words, 
you would derive more of the support 
for the schools in Illinois from the 
State of Illinois; in California, from 
the State of California. 

What do you think about that, 
Adams? 


MR. ADAMS: I think that the several 
states, by and large, are going to 


_have to meet their own problems. On 


this teacher shortage I think that all 
of the organizations are going to have 
to become cognizant of the situation, 
and they are going to have to be will- 
ing to pay the price. It’s all right to 
talk about salaries, but we have to 
get the general public in the mood 
and in the mind to want to pay these 
salaries. I think it is a great problem 
of public relations, and I think we 
must all work toward that end. 


MRS. LUDLOW: In other words, it’s 
everybody’s business, isn’t it? 


MR. McSWAIN: And we should see 
that public education in this country 
is as important to our national sur- 
vival as our military program, and in 
saying that I respect everything that 
is being done by those who are in 
the military program. Teachers and 
schools today constitute a vital part 
of our defense program. 


‘Combat Criticism’ 


MR. McBURNEY: But the question 
is, are you going to get the public 
educated in the way that you hope to? 
I’m not as sanguine about it as you 
are. It seems to me we face a wave 
of criticism of the public schools at a 
time when we face a great emergency 
in the schools. 


MR. McSWAIN: American people 
have always believed in public edu- 
cation, but now we’re going to have 
to support that belief with action. It 
means we have to get out and study 
the facts and study our schools. It 
means we must do what we can to 
encourage more of our young people 
to look upon teaching as a profession 
for which they want to prepare and 
in which they want to invest their 
lives for the years that they have 
ahead of them. 


ANNOUNCER: I’m sorry, Mrs. Lud- 
low and gentlemen, but our time is up. 
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